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PREFACE. 


Many of the items contained in this booklet 
appeared originally in the “Malta Chronicle” above 
the name Viator*. The editor has encouraged the 
author to add to the number so as to make the 
whole in some measure representative of the 
island and its people. The object of publishing 
them in their present form will be attained if the 
volume should prove to be of service 1o some of 
that great multitude whom duty or suffering brought 
to Malta in war time, in helping to keep alive in 
their memories some of the scenes and incidents of 
their sojourn in the island. 

8 April 1917. W. Cowan. . 


* The Soimet “ A Military Funeral ” appeared in the 
“ Glasgow Herald ”. 
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THE MEDITERRANEAN. 


^LD as the world, almost, yet ever new, 

And not less beautiful, I ween, to-day 
Than when for the first time she did display 
Her opalescent azure to man’s view, 

Still to her pristine tint forever true 

Save where the glistening waves of milk-white- 
spray 

Surge o’er the rocks or lave the quiet bay, 

Her depths reflect the heaven’s unsullied blue; 

And on her bosom, as when Ajax hurled 

His hosts against old Troy, or Greece did try 
Issues with Rome, so now, with sails unfurled. 
Or lingering trail of smoke athwart the sky, 

She bears the peaceful commerce of the world,. 
Or shelters it while warring fleets go by. 








MALTA REVISITED. 


srr'HE limestone rock, the sea’s ethereal blue, 

^ Tho clamorous throng of gaily painted boats. 
Great battleships and all the craft that floats 
On Malta’s harbours, bursting into view 
Of th’incoming transport, were to me not new, 

But things familiar, as were deep-carved moats. 
And terraced streets, and tinkling herds of goats. 
And mules arrayed in trappings of bright hue. 

Seemed old the myriad voices of the street, 

The jangling church-bells, noise of distant guns. 
The tuneful bands of garrison and fleet. 

The sweltering days beneath oppressive suns; 

But new this throng that walks with crippled feet. 
Fresh from the fight with hostile Turks and Huns. 


THE GRAND HARBOUR. 


ENICE herself hath nothing to display,— 
Although with justice she may claim to be 
Preeminent ’mong cities on the sea,— 

More fair than this expanse of waterway 
Whose towns, alternating with creek and bay,— 
Valletta, Florian’, the “ cities three,”— 

By virtue of that foreground seem to me 
Resplendent with new beauty every day. 


And if by daylight fair, when falls the night 
Beyond all thought entrancing is the scene 
Where ships and boats and cities all are bright 
With varied lustre, and what once hath been 

Blends with what is in that long chain of light 
Which gleams the grey old battlements between. 






STRADA REALE. 


ONDON or Paris knows not such a throng 
As this which crowds Valletta’s cliief highway' 
From early morning till the close of day 
In brave procession. Would you pass along 
The narrow pavement, presently among 

The countless multitude that, grave or gay, 

Fills the whole street, you’ll be compelled to stay,, 
A target for the passing coachman’s thong. 


Here, kliaki-clad, the warrior brings his purse. 
Disbursing more than he might care to tell; 
And hither also comes the Red Cross nurse 
In uniform that suits her figure well; 

And you, my fellow traveller, might do worse- 
Than quit for this your cabin’s narrow cell! 
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ST. JOHN’S CHURCH. 


,/jTJNTER, 0 stranger, through the curtained door; 
Behold the altar girt with silver rail; 

And tapestries which tell their sacred tale; 

The tesselated splendour of the floor; 

And chapels rich with treasure, where of yore 
In flowing robe, or clad in coat of mail, 
Repentant knights were wont their faults to vail 
’Neath high resolve to go and sin no more ! 


Deeming that Christian nations should unite 
In saving Christendom from that dark fear 
Which threatened Europe, zealous for the right. 
With consecrated shield and sword or spear. 

Beneath this roof they pledged themselves to fight 
For all that Christian manhood holds most dear. 
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THE PALACE ARMOURY. 


/TCIRDED with helm and corselet, sword or lance,. 
^ Bent on good deeds, and seeking knightly fame,, 
From many lands and languages they came,— 
England and Spain and Italy and France,— 
Castile or Aragon, Auvergne, Provence ;— 

And by their prowess made themselves a name 
Which lighted over all the world a flame 
Of knightly service time doth still enhance. 


To bring the weak assistance from the strong. 
To live as fits the rule of chivalry; 

To fight, defending right against the wrong, 
And yet abstain from needless rivalry ;— 

Such was the purpose of that goodly throng 
Whose weapons fill this ancient armoury. 
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THE UPPER BARRACCA. 


□tYILLAR and arch, and avenue of trees, 

And garden spaces gay with glowing flowers. 
And seats for those who come in leisure hours 
Their gaze to satiate and mind to please 
With sight of vessels borne before the breeze. 

Or naval squadrons of the Allied Powers, 
Bristling with guns, and battlements and towers, 

Whose might our coasts from hostile menace 
frees; — 

Such are the scenes thy terraces command, 
Barracca !—place of popular resort 
At eventide, where priests and people stand 
Surveying harbour, creek, and bay, and fort. 

And broad expanse of undulating land. 

And all the busy traffic of the port. 
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THE LIFT. 


fHAT would L’Isle Adam or Vallette have 
thought. 

If, looking at Sceberras’ rocky hill, 

He had foreseen how engineering skill 

To snch perfection would in time be brought 
That for this city’s people would be wrought 
A miracle of transport that might thrill 
The heart of whosoe’er with pious will 

A theme for grateful contemplation sought! 


Now happily may all men put to flight 

Visions of slow ascent by streets of stairs 
Which Byron, having shared the common plight. 
Cursed, saying, “Surely he who mounts you swears”; 
For now men at the summit may alight 
With no more toil than payment of their fares.” 


FORT ST. ANGELO. 


(7f M.ONG my friends—for me how fortunate ! — 
^ Was one who had the right to bid me go 
And visit with him Fort St. Angelo; 

Which, haying reached, we bade the boatman wait 
Climbed the long stairs, and through the massive gate 
Entered those precincts where, as all men know# 
Brave knights in conflict with a ruthless foe 
Maintained their citadel inviolate. 


I saw where stood the remnant of that band 
Of resolute defenders on the day 
When, worsted utterly by sea and land, 
ThTnvading army sailed in haste away; 

Whilst, from his place, Vallette in triumph 
scanned 

The isle that still remained beneath his sway. 
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THE HYPOGEUM. 


I 


CTr’HEIB, purpose some new dwelling to prepare, 
Labouring with pick or spade, amaz’d, men found. 
Here in the limestone rock, deep underground, 
A temple where men once had offered prayer. 
Nor "deemed it worthy of their creed to spare 
* Victims, but rather let the tale abound 
On altars far removed from sight and sound 
Of worshippers who breathed the upper air. 


Dim was their moral light, and knowing less 
Of Heaven’s will than men of later days, 
They trusted that their sculptured gods would bless 
Their lives, and with rich gifts reward the praise 
Which, from these depths of caverned awfulness, 
With rude religious instinct they did raise. 
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SLIEMA. 


"(2f CITY, yet a suburb of Vallette, 

Disjoined from it by half a league of sea, 

To which, whatever the wind or weather be, 
The ferryman or dghaisa-man must set 
His course, with risk to you of getting wet 

When winds are adverse, though I own that he 
Is careful, keeping often in the lee 
Of anchored ship, or lofty parapet! 


But, wet or dry, ’tis certain no one shou'd 

Leave this fair isle without the power to say 
That, when the dusk was falling, he has stood 
With eyes turned seaward from St. Julian’s Bay ; 
Or, from the promenade at Ghar-id-Dud, 

Has seen the rocks submerged ’neath clouds of 
spray. 
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CITTA YECCHIA. 


fJTRITLY “ a city set upon an hill,” 

^ High on its rocky eminence doth stand— 

Its outline visible through all the land— 

The ancient capital of Malta, still 
A city such as, travel where you will, 

You scarce shall see the like of, for the hand 
That fashioned its high walls,the brain that planned' 
Its outworks, spent on them their utmost’ skill. 


A miracle of art from roof to floor 

The vast cathedral stands ; and, ’neath its dome,. 
You shall find quiet; passing thence explore 
The mystery of winding catacomb 

And sacred grotto, Norman porch or door,. 
And ruins eloquent of ancient Rome. 
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THE CATACOMBS. 


a 


WINDING maze of tunnelled limestone rock 
Where one might lose oneself in broadest day. 
For here no’cheerful sunlight finds its way. 

Bears witness to those prehistoric folk 
Who,—keepers of the vineyard or the flock,— 

Believed that, thus entombed, their dead might 
stay 

In some sort with them, or, if far away. 

Still own the tie ’twixt seed and parent stock. 


And after those came others who here found 
Prepared for them a refuge from the foe. 
Thankful for strong entrenchments underground 
Whose mysteries th’ invader could not know; 

And now, in happier times, we go the round. 
And see whate’er the guide is pleased to show. 


r 
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THE ROMAN VILLA. 


*3f\ERE dwelt perchance the island’s Governor 
7rL In days w hen courteous Publius wel corned Paul ^ 
Here was his chamber, there his dining-hall, 

With anxious steps he paced the corridor 
Or watched from the high terrace, waiting for 

Rome’s messenger who came with news of all 
The deeds that o’er the empire did befall, 

And who was slain, and who was conqueror. 


And hither came the people of the isle 

Bearing their tribute, making their request. 
Eager to bask beneath the great man’s smile, 
Or, it might often happen, fearing lest 

A frown might be their greeting even while 
To win his favour they had done their best*. 
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SANT’ ANTONIO. 


QJ\ITHER the Governor doth oft remove 

Far from the town bis retinue and state. 

For here, the heat of summer to abate, 

Are fountains, cypress-tree, and orange grove. 
And garden pathways where one’s feet may roVe 
At noon unhindered, or may linger late 
Among the guests who come to satiate 

Thirst for that martial music which they love. 


I went to visit those palatial halls 

One autumn evening, having time to spare. 
And entering, found at home without those walls 
Not knight nor Governor, but maidens fair,— 
Nurses from half a score of hospitals,— 
Enjoying Sant’ Antonio’s pleasant air. 













BOSCHETTO. 


YN shelter of this deep secluded vale, 

® Fring’d with tall palms, and vines, and pepper 
trees. 

And oleanders bending ’neatli the breeze. 

Wand’ring at your sweet will you may inhale 
Sweet odours, and anon your taste regale 

With luscious fruits, or, if it better please 
Your mood, may ’neath some bough recline at ease 
And meditate, or read some pleasant tale. 

Here he who yearns for solitude may find. 

In hidden nook, or sheltering alcove, 
Contentment, and refreshment for the mind. 

And here may friendship’s happy circle prove 
How faithful are the tender ties that bind 
Fond hearts in bonds of long-enduring love. 


BIRZEBBUGIA. 


a 


CLOUDLESS azure sky, a sunlit sea; 

A village; ships at anchor in the bay ; 

White cliffs o’er which at night the moonbeams 

P^y; 

Broad tracts of undulating hill and lea, 

Deep valleys, overhung by rock and tree; 

Green fields of ripening corn or new-mown hay,— 
A silent landscape;—and a restful day, 

Throughout its hours from care and labour free 


Such are thy charms, O Birzebbugia ! 

And more than these, for lo ! a winding path 
Leads to where settlers from Phoenicia 
Reared temples to their gods, and carved a bath 
From out the solid rock;—Gigantia 
More strange than any other island hath. 













HASSAN’S CAVE. 


i 


A 


^IGH on the cliff o’erlooking Hassan’s cave 
l> We stood at noonday ’neath a sudden blaze 
Of sunshine, piercing with its blinding rays 
A heavy bank of sombre cloud that gave 
sullen aspect to the wind-borne wave, 

Changing its blue into a leaden glaze 
Fring’d in the distance by the shimmering haze 
Of sunlit surf that all the coast did lave. 


Towards the west a venerable pile 
Of prehistoric man’s Gigantia 
Enhanced the solitude, and scarce a mile. 

It seemed, from where we stood, lay Filfola,— 
A crumbling fragment of the larger isle, 
And no more land ’twixt us and Africa. 
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HAGIAE KIM. 


THOU that in thy ruins dost appear 
Fit object still for veneration 
To multitudes of many a nation 

Who come to visit thee from far or near, 

Would thou could’st tell us aught of who did rear 
These rocks to their high elevation 
These altars whereon consecration 

Was made to Heaven of what men hold most dear! 


Silent thou standest, looking o’er the sea, 

As in the days when Koine from Hamilcar 
Wrested this island, holding it in fee 
For others who, with empire wider far 

Than theirs, should sail their fleets in view of thee 
For peaceful trade, or waging world-wide war ! 
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MUSTA CHURCH. 


<£? TRANGE,—is it not,— that though his footsteps 
^ roam 

Wide o’er the peopled world, it doth befall 
That to this isle, which one might almost call 
“ The least of lands ” the traveller must come 
To find a church surmounted by a dome 
That rivals in its breadth the Capitol, 

And England’s great cathedral of St. Paul, 

And (largest in the world) St. Peter’s Rome! 

Strange too the story of its origin, 

For, not with mercenary toil or skill 
This age-long work the builders did begin; 

But gave their labour of their own freewill, 
Seeking no end to gain, or praise to win 
Save that God’s glory might this temple fill! 
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ST. PAUL’S BAY. 


Of 0 ! yonder is the place where two seas meet! 

^ The surging billows break upon the shore 
Tempestuous as in the days of yore 

When one of Rome’s great corn-conveying fleet. 
Tempting the elements, set sail from Crete, 

And sank beneath those waves to rise no more; 
Yet thence its mortal burden did restore 
To tread this kindly soil with grateful feet. 


And as the angel visitant was near 

Amid the darkness to th’ apostle Paul 
Bidding him even then be of good cheer 
When seemed most imminent the loss of all, 

So, from the depths God still man’s cry may hear 
And save th’imperilled souls that on Him call. 
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MELLEHA. 


jjjj^ITH brake, and change of gear, and sounding: 

Following the windings of the narrow way 
That leads from Sliema to Mellelia Bay, 

We came in sight of valleys water-worn, 

And patient oxen treading out the corn. 

And cavern 5 d rocks, and earthen fields that lay 
In terraced beauty, where the waning sun 
Shed on them radiance brighter than of morn.. 


Then down the steep descent, with many a lurch 
And hairbreadth escapade, our way we took; 
A ttained the margin of the briny surge; 
Bathed, re-ascended, entered, and did look 
Upon the picture in the village ehurcli 
Of Babe and Virgin painted by St. Luke. 
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GOZO. 


/fTALYPSO’S island, commonly called Gozo, 

I wished to see, and did one morn 5 essay 
Th’adventurous enterprise ’mid clouds of spray - r 

For round these isles the North wind often 
blows so 

Tempestuous and adverse that to do so 

Is difficult, the skipper saying “ Nay 55 , 

When asked if he intends to sail today, 

And if tomorrow, answering “ I suppose so 5 \ 

But now, with others, I can make my boast 
Of having, spite of adverse wind or wave. 
Attained a landing on that rocky coast, 

And seen its town, and tower, fort, and cave. 

And, risking fear of raising Caesar’s ghost. 

The bath wherein his body he did lave. 
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GOZO BOATS. 


IKE a great ocean bird with outstretch’d wings* 
A silhouette upon a silver sea* — 

Twin masts* twin sails* a jib that flutters free 
To every wind, or* wind-jammed* droops and 
clings 

To spar and cordage—day by day she brings 
Her merchandise to Malta, and to me 
A vision, or more often visions three* 

Of graceful* swift* successful voyagings ;— 


A vision of tte present and the past 

Blended in one, for* doubtless* long ago* 

When Paul in sight of Malta broke his fast* 

With sails like these* white as the driven snow, 

Boats like to these in beam and keel and mast 
Betwixt these islands journey’d to and fro. 
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THE MILKMAN. 


'JJaLAR the merry goat-bells ringing, 

To the winds their cadence flinging, 

Like Aeolian harp on which the breezes play 1 
On his arm a pitcher swinging 
Comes the shrill-voiced milkman, bringing 
To the multitude new milk at break of day. 

As from one street to another. 

Rousing wife and child and mother, 

He awakes the distant echoes with his cry* 

You consider him a bother, 

But he’s looked on as a brother 
By the folk who to his calling make reply. 

Now the tinkling bells sound nearer* 

Now the whinnying sounds clearer 
Of those creatures from whose drooping udders flows 
What from other strand the hearer*— 

Though his own supply is dearer,— 

As an article of diet never knows. 

Listen ! and you’ll hear th’unlocking 
Of a door; and* without stocking, 

Tread of feet that nimbly patter down the street. 
Look how* all the roadway blocking* 

Those obedient goats are flocking 
To the place where purchaser and vendor meet l 











The Milmman— ( Continued .) 

TVom a window, half-way open, 

Peers a face, and now in token 
Of desire for milk a basket is let down ; 

Thence a glass removed unbroken, 

And replaced, with no word spoken, 

For a coin has made the wanted measure known. 

On the ground behold him kneeling. 

To his touch the teats revealing 
Where the milk in most abundance maybe found; 
While the intermittent pealing 
Of the bells shows where he’s dealing, — 

Here or yonder,—as he makes his wonted round. 

Like the wind that sweeps the valley, 
Through each street, and court, and alley 
Thrice a day sweeps on the music of those bells; 
Thrice the multitude must rally 
To its call, nor dare they dally, 

When the passing of the milkman it foretells. 

Soon will cease the shrill-voiced pleading, 
And, demands for milk unheeding, 

He will vanish, when the milk-supply is done; 
Now the music is receding, 

Farther off his dock he’s leading, 

There is silence in the street, for he has gone. 


THE DIVER. 


*|\OT one of all these boats but there’s a boy in, 
■3^ Who long upon the prow has shivering stood. 
Brown-skinned and merry-eyed, a figure nude 
Save for the kerchief girt about his loin, 

Who doth the great ship’s passengers enjoin, 

In accents which perchance seem bold and rude 
To “ heave it ” to him, watchful for the mood 
That at his call will seaward cast a coin. 


Then, plunging bodily into the brine, 

More swift than e’er unseeing you’d believe, 
He dives to where, in sinking, still doth shine 
^The glittering sixpence, and doth thence retrieve 
Its value, high above the water-line 
Holding it forth, due plaudits to receive. 
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THE BOATMAN. 




I'HAT if a foreign copper you liave got 
' In change from Joseph !—we all call him Joe,— 
This man whose habits we have learned to know 
By daily observation of his lot, 

Which, more than by a stranger might be thought* 
Is strenuous at times; for he can show 
A steady nerve when stormy breezes blow, 

And labours hard sometimes,—and sometimes 
not! 


Across the harbour’s wide expanse of blue, 

Plying with deep swift strokes his heavy oar*. 
He steers, ’mid passing craft, a passage true. 
Guiding you safely to the farther shore; 

And what the law determines is his due 
He takes, and thanks you if you give him more. 
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THE CARROZZE-MAN. 


T|>EADY he is "to take you anywhere, 

And if you ask “How much, Joe, for the trip?” 
He’ll say 6 * Get in Sir”, brandishing his whip 
And leaving you to reckon up the fare. 

Which seems quite generous, but you’d best beware 
Of leaving matters thus, unless your grip 
Of facts includes his duty to equip 

Himself with means to save you from his snare. 


In summer sunshine or in winter wind, 

Waiting for many an hour beside the quay. 
He lives in hope ere set of sun to find 
The passing visitor,—his lawful prey; 

Yet for a sixpence, if you’re so inclined. 

He willingly will help you on your way. 
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THE SHOPMAN. 


^EXCEPTING silver, cigarettes, and lace, 

^ If there is auglit within a Maltese borough 
You would procure, “ Madam,” or “ Sir,” “ To¬ 
morrow ” 

Is what the vendor says, with smiling face; 
And, being granted three or four days’ grace, 

He then will say to you, with well-feigned sorrow, 
“ Signor, not yet, for, if the work be thorough. 

It must be wrought at not too rash a pace.” 

But fret not, friend, if thus from day to day, 

Till days are multiplied from week to week,*. 
Expectant you are still compelled to stay. 

Since at the first though you did only seek 
Material good, you’ll gain from that delay 
A chastened spirit, patient, calm, and meek- 


THE LACE MAKER. 


QfoER cushion on her knee, she doth begin 
CrL Deftly the delicate lineament to trace 
Of that incomparable web of lace 

Which, with the aid of many a well-placed pin 
And swinging bobbin, her swift fingers spin,— 
Creating thus a kerchief for the face r 
Or other silken ornament to grace 

A matron’s bust, or pretty maiden’s chin. 

And lo ! in all that intricate design 

Of square and crescent, circle, loop, and bar,, 
Stands out most clearly one historic sign,— 

The Malta Cross, eight-pointed, like a star 

Which in that firmament of silk doth shine 
Resplendent, known o’er all the world afar. 










THE FALDETTA. 


jt\OT yours or mine e’er be it to abet 

Whatever would help or hasten to remove. 

Or give th’ impression that we disapprove. 
That custom of the women of Vallette, 

Of wearing o’er the head the dark faldette, 
Which, sombre though it be, I own I love 
To see encircling, halo-wise, above 

A form that thence an added charm doth get. 


Not altogether does it hide her face, 

Nor would, from those who know it, hide her 
name. 

Whether her right hand or her left embrace 
Its shining folds, or both, ’tis all the same : 

She looks upon you with the smiling grace 
Of some Madonna from a picture frame. 


THE BOY. 


gTHIS Maltese boy, with grave yet merry eyes, 
^ Now dancing to the sound of hfe and drum. 
Now following the sad viaticum, 

Daily doth fill me with a new surprise. 
Sometimes a Cross he will extemporise 

And in procession with his comrades come 
Along the highway, others making room 
To let him onward wheresoe’er he hies. 

His wits, his hands, his never-resting feet, 

On many a needless errand he employs ; 

His voice is never silent in the street, 

But imitates with skill each passing noise ; 

Prompt to salute the captain, he will greet 
The regiment as if they were but boys. 
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NIX MANGIARE. 


| EE MING it may the heart to pity stir, 

The cheerful children of the Maltese race 
Assure the passer-by, with smiling’ face, 

“ I have no father and no mother, Sir!” 

And he who hears them, ere he cast a slur 
On their veracity and call them base. 

Must try this doleful language to replace 

With thought of what it means to him or her. 

*Tis English,—something in a foreign tongue 

Which somehow serves to win for them from 
many 

An Englishman who carelessly has flung 
It from his open hand, an English penny; 

Nor is there one in that mendacious throng 
Who’d credit the response,—“ I have not any! ” 


THE PRIMA DONNA. 


QT'HE tremulous string, the trumpet’s sudden blare*, 
^ Sopranos, altos, basses, tenors, all 
Obedient to the baton’s rise and fall, 

Give entertainment to the brave and fair. 

Eor lo ! beyond the footlights’ dazzling glare, 

Are captain, major, colonel, general, 

And midshipman, lieutenant, admiral, 

nrUl-. on /I lotvolc rfl.VAL 




Swiftly from hour to hour the moments fly ; 

The prima donna her high cadence trills ; 

And now a sob is heard and now a sigh, 

Now thunderous applause the building fills ; 

And, when in death’s cold swoon she feigns to lie. 
What deep emotion every bosom thrills! 
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A RELIGIOUS PROCESSION. 


/JT'HEY come with banners down the crowded street, 
And statues raised aloft for all to see, 

And lighted candles, and the sacred Tree 
Set forth for all men reverently to greet,— 
Young men, or aged, who with weary feet 

Still deem that need for them there here must be. 
Or hope with due reward from Heaven He 
Who sees their travail may its merit meet. 

The evening wanes, but though men say “ ’Tis late ”, 
The train of priests and acolytes moves on; 

And patiently the pious people wait,— 

Brother and sister, husband, wife, and son,— 

Till at the great cathedral’s open gate 
The long procession rests, its labours done. 


THE MOSQUITO 


Cl ft AIN and disquietude she comes to bring 
To unoffending mortals, and though quite 
The tiniest of foes yet she can smite 

With terror stalwart hearts when, on swift wing 
Advancing, she her warning note doth sing, 

Defiant, loud, as if, in conscious might. 

She came some evil-doer to requite, 

Sure of a target for her cruel sting. 

Perchance she serves some wise and proper end. 

By mortals not yet fully understood: 

Why, otherwise, should Nature, which doth send 
To every creature, great or small, its food, 

Her countenance to such an insect lend, 

Which nightly slakes its thirst in human blood? 
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NIGHT IN VALLETTA. 


'JTr'HE noises of the night, in this fair isle, 

Are such as, when related one by one, 
Might, when the narrative at length was done. 
Elicit from the hearer’s face a smile. 

But not from the narrator’s, who, the while 

That “ sleep her balm denies, ” desires alone 
An interval of silence, but finds none, 

And must the lapse of tedious hours beguile 


With players on string’d instruments who vie 
With bleating goats, belated cars that race 
Strident from street to street, the drunkard’s cry. 
And warring cats, whose lives the measured pace 
Of vigilant policemen passing by 
Scarce saves from wrathful efforts to efface. 
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THE SCIROCCO. 


ADEN with moisture, from the distant East, 
~ Bearing its baneful influence, the Sciroc’ 
Comes hither, drifting mistily o’er rock 
And field and town, enervating the least 
And greatest equally of man and beast; 

The potentate, the goatherd and his flock, 
The soldier, and the labourer in the dock, 
The man of business, and the village priest. 

Yet from its advent one perchance may gain. 
Ere yet its three days’ course be wholly run, 
Some compensating vision of that rain 
Which fills the clouds in countries where the sun 
Shines intermittently, and ship or train 
Oft ends in fog the course in light begun. 
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A SUMMER DAY. 


IGH in the heavens, a ball of blazing fire, 

The sun pours down his heat on field and glade*. 
Leaving no sheltered nook, no spot of shade 
For mortals who from morn’ till eve perspire. 
Plying, as must be done for needful hire 

The tasks that appertain to each man’s trade, 
Or linger by the sunlit sea arrayed 
In various modes of seasonable attire. 


Thus through the summer season of the year 

We live, and whoso has the strength to stanct 
The test of Malta’s climate need not fear 
The tropic heat of “ India’s coral strand,” 

Or other region of the east more near,— 
Arabia’s plains, or Egypt’s burning sand. 


A BATHING PLACE. 


®\ERE the deep blue of ocean, edged with spume. 
And girt with towering rocks on either hand. 
Doth, in a quiet bay, indent the land, 

Where, waiting vacant cover to assume 
Such elegant and suitable costume 

As matches ocean’s blue, or golden sand, 

The bathers (drawn from both the sexes) stand; 
Or, having bathed, their normal garb resume. 


And yonder ! one with strenuous side-stroke swims 
Far out into the bay; another floats 
With face almost submerged aud rigid limbs ; 
Another, reaching rock or raft, or boats, 

Up the steep side laboriously climbs. 

Then takes that plunge in which his spirit gloats. 
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A COUNTRY HOUSE. 


JTT'HE narrow winding road, the steep incline. 
The gate, the pav’d way leading to the door, 
The shady rooms, and, on the second floor, 

A pillar’d terrace where one may recline, 
And view afar the dim horizon’s line 

Or watch the bathers by St. Julian’s shore 
These let me celebrate in song, and more,— 
My garden, with its olives, figs, and vine ; 


Westward a valley swept by every wind 

That comes to cool the night or greet the morn ; 
Fields where the harvesters in bundles bind 
The gather’d straw, or winnow out the corn ; 

And solitude where daily one may find 
The mood from which all poesy is born. 
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THE HOUSETOP. 


m P the long stairs I go to greet the morn’ 
Upon the housetop, purposing to stay 
A brief half-hour, and view, across the bay, 

The distant landscape. To my ears is borne 
The oft-repeated sound of motor-horn, 

And other noises of the steep highway, 

Shrill cries of market-men, children at play, 
And women’s voices raised in mirth or scorn. 


Far off along the utmost fringe oFsky 

I see a trail of smoke, and o’er the blue 
Of distant ocean joyfully espy 
The outline, coming clearer into view, 

Of th’English mail-boat ; or, if doubtful, try 
To cherish the conviction that 1 do. 
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THE OUTWARD BOUND. 


I'HILST I with downcast eyes had musing been 
A voice said, “Yonder comes the P. & 0.! ” 
Then I looked seaward eagerly, and lo! 

High on the billows, stately as a queen, 
Graceful and yet colossal, could be seen 

The great ship moving harbourwards so slow 
That, for the moment, one might scarcely know 
What that same movement lacked of rest serene. 


Now into fuller vision she has come ; 

Now at her wonted moorings safely lies; 
And we who long for news of friends and home 
Look on her with affection in our eyes, 

A welcome messenger to us, and some 
Who wait her coming under Indian skies. 
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A PEOSPECT. 


/tSAZING till I had sworn to gaze no more 
^ From Malta’s coast, with purpose to descry 
The distant hills and vales of Sicily, 

I looked where oft times I had looked before 
And lo ! almost as if ’twere at my door, 

I saw at last with welcome certainty 
Mount Etna’s giant form against the sky, 
And all the rugged outline of the shore. 


And so, methought, it is with many a tking 
Invisible because our eyes are sealed 
Until th’ auspicious moment that doth bring 
Disclosure of what lay so long concealed :— 
Weary with waiting and with wondering. 
Sudden we find the mystery revealed. 

















SUNRISE. 


WHE moon and stars grow pale, the long night dies 
In mist and vapour, and the morning light, 
Growing each moment gradually more bright, 
Spreads itself widely o’er those crimson skies 
And glistening ocean whence the sun doth rise, 
Swiftly dispelling, in his upward flight. 

The lingering dews, and hastening to that height 
Whither to look doth dazzle mortal eyes. 

Forth from the harbour speed the white-sailed ships, 
And other craft, designed for peace or war; 
Among them one that doth the rest eclipse 
Whose siren, trumpet-toned, resounds afar 

O’er wharf and fort and bastion, while she slips, 
A moving fortalice, across the bar. 


SUNSET. 


vJTvNE must, while it doth last, stand still and gaze 
Upon this glory, ere it fade away, 

Of Malta’s sunset: Lo! the waning day 
Breaks suddenly into a wondrous blaze 
Of saffron, crimson, and the mingled rays 
Of blue and violet,—a broad display 
Of rainbow light, which lasts till on the bay 
Descends the deepening twilight’s purple haze. 


How strange to think that everywhere at even 
The common earth may thus transfigured be ; 
This radiance indescribable be given 
To hill and valley, field and rock and tree! 

How wonderful beneath that glowing heaven 
Doth seem the calm that rests on land and sea! 


























moonlight. 


SOMETIMES in misty haze she rises red 
<£> Above the shining waters ; sometimes white, 
Filling the landscape wide with peaceful light 
Wldch like a fairy mantle she doth spread 
O’er town and citadel; while overhead 

Because of her the very stars seem bright 
With more than wonted radiance, and the mg 1 
Seems doubly dark what time her course is sped. 

Hers is the poet’s and the lover’s hour,— 

The hour when inspiration has its birth, 

And when romantic souls receive the power 
Of penetrating to the hidden worth 

Of things familiar, learning thus to dower 
With glory all the common things of earth. 
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STARLIGHT. 


fHEN I behold, in heaven’s vaulted blue. 

The Pleiades, Orion, and the Plough, 

And other orbs which seem as near me now 
As if in Britain I should stand and view 
These selfsame stars, I scarce can deem it true 
That seven hundred leagues of ocean flow 
Betwixt that isle and this, whose sky should show, 
Methinks, some portents strange, or planets new. 


But thus th’assurance in my mind is wrought 
That in comparison with heaven’s height 
Earth’s utmost distances are less than nought. 
And all her present turmoil as a night 

Whose darkest hours are still to trustful thought 
Encompassed with a canopy of light. 
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BREAKING WAVES. 




aOW often, standing by the open door 

At dusk, or when the skies above grew bright 
With starry splendour, and the clear moonlight 
Lit up the landscape, I have heard the roar 
Of many waters breaking on the shore 

In loud reverberation, though the night 
Seemed calm, and from the heaven’s azure height 

No shadowing clouds bedimmed the landscape 
o’er. 


Ear from this island’s rock-bound coast, methought, 
Must be the breeze whose angry breath doth blow 
The sea into that tumult whence is brought 
This shoreward surge, this ceaseless ebb and flow 
Of restless billows : So man’s life is fraught 
With ills whose origin he scarce can know. 
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A STORM. 


flTHE wind hath risen, the foaming billow beats 
^ Incessantly upon the rocky shore; 

The windows rattle, and a clanging door 
High on the housetop momently repeats 
Its noisy clamour. Now in dazzling sheets 

Of limpid flame the lightning glitters o’er 
City and fort and harbour. More and more 
The rain makes rivers of the very streets. 

One moment earth and sky and sea are bright 
As in the noonday, while the passing cloud 
Sends forth its penetratiug shafts of light 
To far horizons ; then the dusk doth shroud 
Anew the landscape, and upon the night 
The awful thunder crashes long and loud. 

















CALM AFTER STORM. 


£2 0 much at peace with all the world I am. 

So utterly from all distraction free, 

I fain would call the whole wide world to see 
This place of solitude and perfect calm. 

Where olive, oleander, almond, palm, 

The drooping vine, and fragrant orange tree 
Have made a natural sanctuary for me 

Whence I may raise to Heaven my grateful psalm. 

And as, in recent days, when storms were rife, 
Nature from her ill humours found release. 

So, through these years of peril, pain, and strife. 
Perchance shall come the time when wars shall cease. 
And man begin to live that altered life 
Long promised and desired, where all is peace. 
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ON THE MARCH. 


JIT'HEY come, they come, 

^ With the sound of drum. 

And the blast of bugle shrill, 

And a step so’free 
Anyone can see 

That they’re good men at their drill. 


With a coat and a pack 
Which he carries on his back 
And a water-bottle by his side, 

And a spade and a gun, 

He can scarcely run, 

But he keeps to his martial stride. 


And every man 

Has his billy can 

And his pair of blankets brown; 

Equipped with his kit 

He s a soldier fit 

For life in a tent or a town. 


Brave British boys ! 

When we hear the noise 
Of the tread of your marching feet,. 
And the bugle note 
On the breezes float, 

And the drum’s resounding beat. 
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ON the March— (Continued.) 

O our hearts keep time 
To the tuneful rhyme, 

And we thiuk how, all the way, 

You will carry your load 
O’er the long rough road 
That will lead you to victory. 

And this we know,—■ 

You will face the foe, 

In the trench or the open plain. 
With the same good will 
As you do your drill 
In the sunshine, wind, or rain. 

With the boys at the front 
Who have borne the brunt 
•Of many a hard fought day 
You are one in heart, 

And will do your part, 

•Quite as cheerfully as they. 

Heaven grant to you all, 

When to you it may fall, 

To be where the bullets hum, 

That music to face 

As you now keep pace 

To the sound of the bugle and drum 


THE BRITISH SOLDIER, 


THOMAS Atkins, were I to do less 
Than, in this rythmic web which I have spun. 
Extol thy virtues, ere its course was run, 

Then all my days th’omission would oppress 
My mind with sorrow, deep and measureless : 

For I have seen thee ’neath the blazing sun 
Play cricket, seen thee stand beside the gun. 

In either case with constant cheerfulness ! 


Let others say their say and sing their song 
Anent thy character as best they can, 
Beholding thee but in the passing throng, 
Yet eager all thy attributes to scan; 

I who have daily dwelt thy tents among 
Do know thee for a Christian p-entleman. 








THE DAILY TELEGRAM. 


>$TrTS brief, yefc all we have to count upon 
Of daily information from the field 
Whereon our countrymen and allies wield 

Their swords in fiercest battle, lost or won,— 
Long-waged, and when nigh ended new begun, 

While one side to the other oft doth yield 
Ground which from cannonade he cannot shield, 
Yet bravely takes again ere set of sun. 

A record too its scanty columns keep— 

Would that the whole long story they could 
tell!— 

Of others, dwelling on the lonely deep. 

Who guard our Empire’s shores, and guard them well* 
From foes who from their lurking-places creep 
To strike with all the subtilty of Hell. 
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THE HOSPITAL SHIP. 


f ROM scenes of war and terror she has sped. 
This shapely vessel, gleaming milky white. 
Her graceful lines illumined by the light 
Of noonday sunshine, and her banner red 
Serenely fluttering from the high mast-head 
As if to claim, with consciousness of right 
For hundreds sorely wounded in the fight 

Healing and loving care, and board and bed. 

And now, to disembark her living freight, 

Shoreward the careful stretcher-bearers take 
On willing arms the patient’s helpless weight; 
■Swiftly the motor ambulances make 

Their transit to the hospital’s wide gate. 
Where Science waits to save for Pity’s sake. 







THE HOSPITAL. 


J ULL were the wards, the busy ambulance 

Ne’er ceased its hurried transport all day long;; 
The careful stretcher-bearers,—even the strong*,— 
At eventide began to look askance 
At prospect of yet more; the surgeon’s lance 
Unwearied wrought its timely work among 
The most severely injured of that throng 

Brought from the battle-fields, though not of 
Prance. 

Never a murmur, scarcely even a moan 

Showed In what bed was bitterest the pain; 

But those who watched them had good cause to 
groan 

At sight of what one trusts may ne’er again. 
After this cruel war has claimed its own. 
Need to be undergone by mortal men. 


THE PATIENT. 




flTH boots on which the mud lay caked and 
hard. 

Dishevelled mien, and “ garments rolled in 
blood,” 

They brought him from the place where he had 
stood 

With others in the trenches keeping guard 
For England and for honour, to this ward, 

Where surgeon’s skill, and fit supply of food. 
And nurse’s care were given him, and what good 
May come of games of billiards, chess or card. 


And now, forgetting all his former pain, 

Bidding the nurse, with grateful heart, goodbye. 
At call of duty he goes forth again, 

Ready, as at the first, to win or die ; 

And we who saw him suffer now remain, 
Because of him, more sure of victory. 
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A CONVALESCENT CAMP. 


,YTN visiting tlie sights of this strange land 
^ The wayfarer may chance upon a vale, 

Fashioned by Nature on a larger scale 

Than that on which most others have been 
planned ; 

And, from some height where he has ta’en his stand. 
He may look down and witness, glimmering pale 
In the dim light of evening, such a tale 

Of tents as some field-marshal might command. 

And truly ’tis a host Imperial 

That’s congregated here on this wide plain, 

For here are British soldiers, brought from all 
The various parts of Britain’s wide domain, 

Fresh from the wards of many a hospital, 

Or well-nigh fit to take the field again. 
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EVENING IN CAMP. 


(AUSTRALIAN, English, Irish, Scotsmen, some 
From Canada or Africa—a throng 
Imperial, well nigh a thousand strong,— 

Forth from the tents at eventide they come 
And, seated neath the ample canvas’ dome, 

Wait patiently, nor think the waiting long, 

If in the end they hear the tuneful song 

That speaks of love, and patriotism, and home.. 


And at the close, while sounds the loud applause, 
Another voice I often seem to hear, 

As if one said to me “These men have cause— 
If ever cause existed—for good cheer; 

For, in defence of Britain’s name and laws- 
They counted not their life a gift too dear.’ 





THE BUGLE CALL. 


3 


CARCE hath the daylight dawned when its shrill 
call 

Rouses the sleeping camp to wakefulness. 

Nor does the drowsy sleeper always bless 
The bugle’s souud, though it be musical. 

At stated hours again its accents fall 


More sweetly on the hearer, for to mess 
It bids him hasten; other notes express 
Sadly a summons for defaulters all. 


And then at nightfall twice upon the ear 

In varying cadence peals the rythmic blast 
That tells the listening soldier, far or near, 
The hours for work and pleasure both are past; 
And yet another, brief, but loud and clear. 
Proves that the time for rest has come at last* 


A MILITARY FUNERAL. 


flTH sound of plaintive brass and deep-toned 
drum, 

And Britain’s banner for a funeral pall, 

And measured tread of men whose footsteps fall 
In time with that sad minstrelsy, they come 
And carry to its narrow earthly home 

The coffin’d clay of one they late did call 
Comrade and friend, nor deemed of him that all 
Could lie beneath that empty helmet’s dome. 


Beside the grave, with arms reversed, they stand 
While prayers are offered, motionless until, 
Obedient to the words of sharp command, 

They wake the echoes from the distant hill 

With well-timed volleys ; then the bugle band 
Sounds forth its call to rest, and all is still. 






THE SUNSET GUN. 


fITH beat of drum and sound of sunset gun,. 
And the shrill minstrelsy of pipe or flute. 
And testimony of the skies though mute 
Yet eloquent, we learn that day is done,— 
The day that seemed so recently begun,— 

The day which, being past, doth now impute 
To each of us, for good or ill repute. 

Some reckoning of the way its course was run. 


And thus, from day to day, our footsteps tend 
Unhalting, down the steep descent of time. 
Till all our moments ultimately blend 
In the unsetting splendours of that clime 

Where, having made of these brief days an end. 
We, without end, shall live the life sublime. 


A RETROSPECT. 


friJTl^-^-EN I look back, and try to count the sum 
Qf s | c k or wounded men that I have met 
tn Malta,—men whose names I may forget, 

But whose familiar faces daily come 
Before my mental vision,—men for whom 
I cherish high regard, and often set 
My mind to ponder who are fighting yet, 

Or who, with halting limbs, are safe at home 


I trust that, afterwards, where’er my feet 

May travel, I shall meet with some of them 
In vale or glen, in town, or village street; 
And others, who have won the diadem 

That crowns the conqueror, I hope to greet 
With gladness in the New Jerusalem. 








ALL SAINTS’ DAY. 

□l^EAL out ye bells, o’er all the island ringing ! 
i r Ye people all, keep joyful holiday ! 

And you, ye choirs, lift up your voices, singiug . 
Glad hymns to greet the dawn of All Saints Day ! 

Go, an ye will, with wreaths of shining laurel. 

To deck the tombs where lie your buried dead !• 
They with your deep regard can have no quarrel ; 
’Tis thus that monarchs crown the victor’s head ! 

Be ye, each one, of praise the willing donor, 

And, while ye think of those who seem so near, 
Remember those who for the nation’s honour 
Held not their lives a sacrifice too dear! 

Mourn, if ye will, for them, but not too sadly, 

Whose myriad graves bestrew the field of war; 
They heard the call of God, and went forth gladly; 
And now no battle’s din their peace can mar. 

• O’er untold distances of trackless ocean, 

Far as you may, now let your fancy roam. 
Where warring seas contend, with vast com¬ 
motion, 

Or tranquil blue is edged with glistening foam ! 


All Saints Day—( Continued .) 


There, ’mid the battle’s smoke and cannon’s thunder, 
To Duty men have given of their best, 

And God, for somerof them, the deep waves under, 
Himself hath chosen out a place of rest. 

Not those alone whom men have reckoned holy 
At last are worthy of the name of saint; 

But all who in their hearts are meek and lowly, 
Yet, face to face with death, nor fear nor faint. 

So let us celebrate, and not in sorrow, 

Or, sorrowing, as gladly as we may, 

The day that makes us mindful of that morrow 
Which is God’s own eternal “All Saints’ Day”. 
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A FAREWELL. 


J AREWELL ! Thou fort-encircled, sea-girt isle ! 
And if, perchance, I cannot truly say 
That here I willingly would longer stay, 

Yet let it not be reckoned that the while 
Of sojourn here had been a.sad exile. 

But rather that the sunshine of thy day, 
Where’er I have had cause to take my way, 

Hath been to me sweet as a woman’s smile! 


Farewell! The time has come from thee to part! 
And though I now should look my last on thee, 
Yet, having known and loved thee as thou art, 
Across the intervening leagues of sea, 

Thou still shalt have a place within my heart, 

Of dear remembrance wheresoe’er I be ! 















